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tree which had borne them. The saying was in
every month, and the still recent example of
America seemed to enforce it. In the colonies
were many who assumed that they would sever
the connection the moment they could stand alone,
and in Great Britain the belief that they would
wish to do so was frankly avowed by leaders in
both political parties. Those were the forecasts;
but prophecies of themselves are nothing, and
what mattered was the principle which inspired
Imperial policy, the principle that henceforward
colonists were to be left not merely to manage
their own colonial affairs, but to settle their own
future and fate. British statesmen might believe
that the colonies would certainly choose to abandon
the Commonwealth. But that was a very different
matter from saying that the British Commonwealth
should take the decision out of their hands by
abandoning them, and with the doubtful exception
of the territories north of the Cape Colony, no such
policy was ever attempted, nor, if it had been,
would have been countenanced by public opinion
in Britain. That in the last analysis the colonists
were free to decide all things for themselves, even
the nature of their citizenship, was accepted as
articulus stantis aut cadentis Imperii, the cardinal
principle of imperial policy.